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Exasperated Major. “Serceaxt! Hoip My worse wuHice I 


spur nim!” 








CHARIVARIA. 
Proressor GRANVILLE HALL hav- 
ing declared that every woman has| The latest news from the Palace 
two souls, the more greedy of the | Theatre is that Miss Maup ALLAN 
Suffragettes are said now to be con- | cannot understand why the Man- 
sidering the alteration of their|chester Watch Committee should 


of, or in addition to, the cap. 


. “may continue to wear it in place 
eo 
| 


demand to ‘‘ One Woman Two Votes.”’| make so much fuss about such a/ 


aes | trifle as her dress. 
Since it was announced that Mr. | +.* 
Luoyp-GeorGE has replaced footmen ** After July 6,’’ declares an adver- 
by maid-servants in his official resi- | tise yment, *‘ The Historians’ Histery 
dence, he is said to have been inun- | | of the W etd will cost you £3 2s. 6d. 
dated with offers from militant Suf-|more.’’ But surely not, if you aah 
fragettes who would be willing to fill | buy it. 
the situations for no wages at all. * * 
°° 
A vulture which was sent by a|news that P.T.O. has gone to P.O.T., 
dealer to be deposited in the Zoo-| and M.A.P. has come out T.O.P. 


logical Gardens escaped before it | +.* 
reached its destination, and is now at| Next month there will appear 


large. According to one rumour it|on the stage of the Alhambra a 
has been seen following Mr. Winston | German humorist, Mr. Stem, who | 
CHURCHILL. |is described as a combination of Mr. | 
¢ ArtHur Roperts, Mr. Sgymour 
An Army Order concerning the | | Hicks, and the late M. Pavius. It 
uniform to be worn by members of | really doesn’ t sound quite safe. 
the Territorial Army has now been °° 
issued, and we may soon see a Bishop Carter, of Pretoria, who 
novelty in military headgear which|is over here for the Pan-Anglican 
should add appreciably to the gaiety | Congress, mentioned in an address 
of the nation. ‘‘ Units in possession|that he had been to see ‘‘ The 


of a slouch hat,’’ says the Order, | Molluse,”” It seems a pity that no 


* * 





one thought of preparing a new 
version of a certain popular play 
under the title of “‘ Peter Pan- 
Anglican,’’ 
* * 

: * a 

| Dr. Waetrzoip is of the opinion 
|that neurosis, from which so many 
young girls suffer, is not infrequently 
caused by excessive piano-playing. 
This will possibly be a crumb of com- 
fort to the myriads of involuntary 





* 
From Henrietta Street comes the | 


listeners whose nerves have been 
| shattered in the same way. 


| ‘* Previous to the introduction of 
\the penny post, Members of Parlia- 
|ment had the privilege of free post- 
|age by signing in the corner of their 
envelopes,’’ says The Daily Mail. 
‘*A collection of about 10,000 of these 
freaks has just been added to the 


library of the House of Commons. 
* * 


Cash registers have been placed 
inside each entrance of a fashionable 
church at Worcester, Mass., for the 
|receipt of contributions. The inno- 
vation is said to work satisfactorily, 
although one absent-minded wor- 
shipper is reported to have swooned 
upon the words “ Trouser button ”’ 
bobbing up after he had dropped 
his contribution, 
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THE SPEECHMAKER. 


Lorp of War! what an age has passed 
Since this writer addressed you last, 

You that of old in your manly prime 
Stopped the gaps of my starveling rhyme, 
Furnishing copy, week by week, 

Drawn from your fancy’s latest freak. 


I may have cooled my early zest 

And given my WILLIAM a well-earned rest, 

But you have the same unwearied rage 

For bounding about the comic stage, 

Staggering Europe's torpid brain 

With a ‘* Hoch! ’’ and a “‘ Here we are again! ’ 


tumour revives those brave old tags 

Culled from your lips by local rags,- 

Threats that you drop with your chin out-thrust, 
In the course of unveiling a forbear’s bust— 

Hints for a mess or a guards’ parade, 

Like ‘‘ Let ‘em all come! ’’ and **‘ Who's afraid? ’’ 


These I explain, to a large extent, 

By atmospheric environment 

The bellicose air of grandpa’s bust, 

The Marcobrunner’s inspiring crust,— 

Or perhaps your bluff is a pressman’s fake 
(This is the best excuse to make). 


Besides, who blames a rhetorical flight 

When the round world knows that your heart is 
right ? “ 

Have you not sworn that your fleet's increase 

Is due to a passionate lust for Peace ?— 

Meaning, ‘‘ Whatever the cost may be, 

By Heaven, I'll have, on earth and sea, 

A Pax Germanica, run by Me! "’ O. S. 


A THREATENED INSTITUTION. 

For years past it has been losing its hold on the 
affection of the people; its tyranny has provoked bitter 
protests from many who have suffered under it, while 
the majority regard it as, at best, an obsolete 
encumbrance. 

No, I do not mean the House of Lords. The institu- 
tion I refer to is of less antiquity but in far more 
imminent danger of abolition—the Tall, or Silk, Hat. 
And it is fully aware of it, too. At this very moment 
innumerable Tall Hats are trembling in their bandboxes 
at the prospect of solitary confinement for the rest of 
their natural existence. Observe your own some day, 
when it is off its guard. You will notice—unless it has 
grown too dull to be capable of any reflection at all— 
that it is brooding darkly over its neglect. You do not 
take it out so much as you did—you know you don’t. 

Yet, not a hundred years ago, the High Hat was 
Man's inseparable companion. I have met a very old 
White Beaver which had been through many a boat-race 
and cricket-match, and whose owner would never have 
dreamed of tramping over the stubble after partridges 
without it. There was nothing singular in that. All 
the High Hats went out rowing, cricketing, and shooting 
in those days. Now their participation in active sport 
is limited to hunting and coaching. 

And, in many other respects, their opportunities of 
mixing in the world’s affairs are becoming more and 
more restricted. They are not to be seen so frequently 
in the City as they used to be, though they are quite as 
businesslike as ever they were, In the House of Com- 








mons, where they have done such service in retaining 
seats, there is a growing tendency to discuss the most 
important measures without their assistance—a severe 
deprivation to a class of hat so intimately connected with 
politics. 

Even a greater grievance is that a Silk Hat is no longer 
allowed to attend Divine Service in the country. They 
must feel this denial of religious privileges the more 
deeply from its not being applied to the Round Hat. It 
can be scarcely conceivable to any Silk Hat that a truly 
devout churchgoer could ever, on first entering the build- 
ing, breathe his customary invocation into so unorthodox 
a receptacle as a Bowler. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the haughty superiori‘y with which the Tall 
Hat regards its lower orders. But I believe it detests 
the Bowler above all other rivals—possibly from a 
consciousness that it is the most formidable of them. 
Not that it is much fonder of the Straw or the pre- 
tentious Homburg, while no words can express its 
immeasurable contempt for the new green Tyrolese felt 
—a thing that wears its bow, or—more revolting still— 
a tuft of chamois beard at the back! 

Nevertheless the Silk Hats are forced to recognise 
that such parvenus as these are gradually ousting them 
from their supremacy. In their pessimism they ascribe 
it to the degeneracy of an age that has grown too 
luxurious and self-indulgent to be willing or able to bear 
any longer the White Man’s burden. Several of them 
have already emigrated to foreign climes, where they are 
still held in much esteem by the Heathen. Others are 
leaving shortly. 

Are we to allow their departure without making an 
effort to retain them? Can we afford to lose the 
powerful moral influence exercised by a flawless Silk 
Hat? What man does not remember the subtle 
transformation that took place in him when, as a 
boy, he assumed his first topper? The sudden sense of 
having put away childish things; the awakening of a 
new responsibility ; the feeling that one had been brought 
into closer touch with the mysterious world of grown. 
ups; the intense pity for all less fortunate youths who 
were not accounted worthy of a Tall Hat. How one 
cherished it, shuddered if, by accident, one stroked it the 
wrong way, grieved when its sheen was blurred by a 
passing shower! True, there came a time when it was 
less lovingly tended, but something of its early grandeur 
always clung to it—even in decay. I think the man 
must be hardened indeed who does not preserve some 
kindly recollection of his first Tall Hat. 

Then is it not a serious thought that, in the near 
future, all boys—even at Eton itself—may grow 
up without this invaluable stimulus to manliness and 
self-respect?’ I think so—and, what is more, I hap- 
pen to know, from sources which I need not particu- 
larise, that all the more thoughtful Tall Hats are filled 
with profoundest apprehension at the mere possibility. 

They have few social pleasures left to them now, an 
oceasional race-meeting or garden-party—if they are 
very good hats—but little else. Very soon the only func- 
tions at which they will be allowed to be present will 
be weddings and funerals—a dismal prospect. At these 
even the poorest people feel that the Tall Hat is indis- 
pensable—indeed, I read only recently of a humble 
establishment from which it could be hired for such 
occasions at a shilling a day. 

But can a Tall Hat be expected either to rejoice or 
mourn with any sincerity if it only attends as a hireling? 

Till now the Silk Hat’s most influential protectors 
have been the Frock and Morning Coat, both of which 
have shown a marked distaste for any meaner headgear, 
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But they may be forced to abandon it at any time. Two 
or three leaders of fashion have only to walk down Bond 
Street some afternoon in frock coats and straw hats, 
and the next day the Tall Hat would have fallen for 
ever 

I am acquainted with an elderly and rather neurotic 
Silk Hat, whose nap shivers with the conviction that this 
will inevitably happen within the next twelvemonth. 
Not that it need excite itself, as it will certainly be 
superannuated long before that. But, of course, it 
would be vain to attermpt to soothe any Silk Hat by 
such consolations. 

Happily, the horizon has suddenly brightened in the 
most unexpected quarter. Only this morning I read in 
The Daily Chronicle that a band of heroic men have 
resolved to make a gallant effort on behalf of the Tall 
Hat. 

They are organizing a demonstration on the 4th of 
July in the grounds of the Franco-British Exhibition. 
There they will parade, each champion adorned with a 
Tall Hat ‘‘ of the most perfect shape.’’ I have for- 
gotten to mention that the demonstrators will all be 
members of the Journeymen Silk Hatters’ Trade Union 

but that, after all, is such a detail. 

It will be a magnificent—indeed, a sublime spectacle, 
that procession of dauntless men in perfect Top Hats. 
It can hardly fail to produce a tremendous impression. 
No crowd could witness it without an instant revulsion 
of feeling, a remorseful conversion to the beauty and 
utility, of the hat which, in their blindness, they had 
discarded. I should not be surprised if they all burst 
into tears. They will certainly repent. They needs 
must love the highest when they see it. Yes, July the 
ith is going to be a proud day for the Tall Hat. 

It will serve to remind the nation of what it is in too 
great danger of forgetting—that in times like these, when 
none can say how soon or whence troubles and perils may 
threaten us, we should think twice—and even thrice— 
before lightly deciding to throw away our Tall Hats. 
For, as has been nobly said (1 forget by whom—myself, 
perhaps), it is the Tall Hat that has made us English- 
men what we are. F. A. 








“Winning the toss, Lancashire began bathing with Hornby and 
Hartley in the presence of a good crowd.” —The Globe. 

According to the report, cool weather prevailed, and 
we are not surprised that HarrLtey came out very 
quickly. 





“W. R. was smartly caught at two o'clock yesterday morning by 
Detective Heatherley removing about 400 cwt. of iron.” —Lloyd’s Weekly. 

‘* Well, however did it get there said the culprit in 
surprise, when captured, after a long chase, in possession 
of his plunder. 


9)? 





“ Enjoying such equality as the Church alone can give, bishops and 
laymen, noblemen and clerics, with their wives and daughters, gathered 
together, and one could not tell one from the other.”—Daily Telegraph. 

The writer should make a start by trying to distinguish 
between the apron and gaiters of a bishop and the latest 
Directoire gown. Later on the more subtle differences 
between the collars of the curate and the nobleman will 
strike him. 





The Rigour of the Game. 
“The girl is 5 ft. 7 in., and has a fresh complexion, light brown 
hair; Roman nose, disfigured at bridge.” 
Probably she revoked at a critical moment. Do not 
let us blame her partner until we are in full possession 


‘of the facts. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Sirk THeopore Martin approaches his august theme, 
Queen Victoria as I Knew Her (Biackwoop) with awed | 
manner suggestive of walking in a cathedral aisle while | 
service is in progress. When one grows accustomed to 
this mannerism, one has to acknowledge that he adds | 
much to common information about the true and simple | 
nature of the late QuEEN. She was above all things{ 
womanly, alike in her greatness and her defects. Sir} 
Turopore describes her in a sentence: ‘‘ No marble} 
statue, but human to the core, craving the homely | 
sympathies of simple, health® human life.’’ Inevitably 
the little volume covers some of the ground appropriated 
by the massive work recently published by Mr. Murray. 
Had it come first, its value would have been more 
highly appraised. As it stands it is excellent. Sir 
THEODORE'S appreciation of his personal connection with 
royalty is touching. He was personally introduced to the 
QvEEN on the 14th November, 1866, and notes that 
**the night before was memorable for the marvellous} 
transit of shooting stars (the Leonids) across the| 
heavens.’’ Thus is Nature apt to usher in momentous 
events. 














Good Suffragists of every hue— 
It ’s immaterial of what age— 

Go buy, and read it through and through, 
The Mystery of Myrtle Cottage. 


Hetty and Jane, a lovely pair 
Of sisters in pursuit of riches, 
Knowing the world to be unfair 
To women, went and donned the breeches. 


Of all their flowing locks bereft 
They came as brothers up to London, 
Swaggered and smoked a bit, and left 
Their bottom waistcoat button undone. 


A “‘rising journalist ’’ was John 

(These journalists are always rising); 
Harry, @ painter, lighted on 

A style the critics found surprising. 


Honour and wealth pursued the twain, 
But more particularly Harry .. . 
Which shows that Woman has a brain 

And doesn’t just exist to marry. 


Cuapman has published this (with Hatt); 
The author (if I must get him in) 

Is OswaLp CrawrurD. Now then, all, 
Loud and together—‘‘ Votes for Women! "’ 








The ideal pattern of all romance is the Quest (over 
a stiffish country) of a genuine Princess, with dragons 
to be killed or converted on the way. Mr. YoxaLu’s 
Princess in Chateau Royal (Smita, Exper) either is or 
is believed by her papa to be the direct descendant of 
Louis le Soleil; and Dick Stewart of Lincoln’s Inn 
follows the gleam on foot, after abandoning his motor- 
ear in the Limousin highlands. Since a Quest must have 
a plot, his path is crossed by Joseph Leroux, the great 
detective, in the guise of a chemineau, and by Mr. Shott 
(late of the Metropolitan Constabulary), one of the nicest 
members of the force I have ever met in print.» As for 
Chateau Royal, it is delightful: you must enter it, explore 
it, take a turn in the charmille, feed the peacocks, and 
kiss the hand of M. de Grandemaison himself. For this 
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EXHIBITION NOTES.—DISAGREEABLE INCIDENT ON THE “FLIP-FLAP.” 


Mrs. Henry Hawkins. “ Won't ’£ TIKE A SANGWIDGE, "ENRY? Try "IM WIV A NUT.” 








is the goal of the Quest. It is here that the legitimate 
Bourbons are enshrined in a house that was built by 
Henri IV., here that Dick Stewart meets Consolata, 
otherwise known as Madame R., and, the dragons being 
successfully eliminated, wins her as his bride. Among 
the countless merits of Mr. Yoxauu’s book is his habit 
of beginning the next chapter just where the last left 
off (for who wants to be kept waiting in the middle of a 
Quest ?), and my only complaint is that one does not see 
quite enough of the Princess. But, anyhow, this is 
Romance with an illuminated capital R. 








SUFFRAGETYMOLOGY. 


[Do not the very forms of our speech exhibit the arrogance of the sex 
which has usurped, etc.? But the day is even now dawning when all 
this will be changed.”—Eztract from recent Speech on Woman's Rights. | 

Tue following fragment, in the new style, anticipates 
the dawn above alluded to :— 

While the ejillulations of victory are still ringing in our 
ears, and the sex, triumphant over the country’s 
laditude—the true source of the old masterchief—stands 
at the perishelioness of its glory, it is too soon to write 
the hertory of the countessy days when we were girled 
up by only the vaguest hopes of ewomancipation. So 
widespread has now become the eweifications of the 
system that, etc., ete. 





“ Great North of Scotland, increase £130. 
Highland Railway, decrease £171. 
Accused were granted bail.” —Leicester Daily Mercury 


There ’s no pleasing some people. 





ABOUT THOSE FLIES. 
Ir is funny when you're very big what lots of things 
you find 


Aren't the same as what you heard when you were 
small ; ¢ 
Just for instance, how they always told us that it wasn’t 
kind 


When we tried to squash the flies against the wall. 


Now the papers say the Grown-ups want to start a 
dreadful war 
On those very flies we knew we ought to kill; 
And if only we had done it years and years and YRARS 
before, 
There would never have been anybody ill! 


All the whooping-cough and measles, mumps and scarlet 
fever too, 
And the chicken-pox, they learn with great surprise, 
Would have never found their way to little children as 
they do 
If they ’d only let the Baby kill the flies. 


But whenever dumpy fingers wandered up or down the 
pane, 
Just where a lovely fly was on the crawl, 
Someone cried out: ‘‘ Baby! Baby! You are doing it 
again! ”’ 
But the baby was the wisest, after all! 








‘* SuFFRAGETTES’ DARING Move. 
Mr. Tart Apoptep.”’ 
“* Daily News ”’ Poster. 
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DISCURSIONS. 
Lire at Icnana. 

SoME years ago the late Lord Satispury amused the 
public by explaining that work on the Uganda Railway 
had been seriously impeded by an embarrassing develop- 
ment of taste amongst the lions of the district. It 
appeared that in general these lions were harmless 
animals not without some reputation as family pets 
amongst the native population. 
railway had interested them at first in a mild way. 
Closer investigation, however, had convinced them that 
the men who were building the line and working the 
trains had peculiar and irresistible attractions as cheap 
food. So long as you remained a mere native or a 
white spectator nothing happened to you, but as soon as 
you began work on the railway you were seized and 
masticated by a lion. ‘kn 


The building of the| 


I don’t know how the struggle | 


intendents and to marvel at the sad vicissitudes to 
which an Imperial race is compelled to submit. 


To supervise Chinese workmen is in itself bad enough, 
|but to be poisoned by them for doing your duty seems 
‘to be an excess of punishment. Even under ordinary 
circumstances life at Ichang cannot be too attractive. 
Golf there may be and tennis of a sort, and there must 
be a club since there are Englishmen in the place; but 
this exiguous list probably exhausts the amenities. No- 
|body can want the varieties of existence increased by 
the dreadful suspicion of poison in his daily food. And 
‘I wonder, by the way, what the erdinary unpoisoned 
diet of a resident in Ichang consists of. I guess the 
luxuries are not too many. Strychnine, arsenic, anti- 
mony, prussic acid, and the rest, may be pleasant 
enough in their proper places, but there are obvious dis- 











ended. Probably—since I understand that the line| advantages that should exclude them from breakfast, 
is practically agemceenenenoee ba _ lunch, tea and 
finished and in = dinner. 


working order 
civilisation 
triumphed as 
usual, and the 
lions were even- 
tually forced to 
abstain from 
their two-footed 
meals. 





I am reminded 
of this incident 
by a passage in 
the ‘‘ First Re- 
port from the 
Committeeof 
Public Accounts’”’ 
recently pre- 
sented to Parlia- 
ment. The Com- 
mittee is an 
eagle - eyed, 
thoroughly —un- 
sentimental 








iaitif 

What is the 
conclusion of the 
Committee? A 
ray of humanity 
seems suddenly 
to break through 
the severe off- 
cial censorious- 
ness which gener- 
ally characterises 
their reports. 
** Your Commit- 
tee,”’ they say, 
‘‘consider that 
this contingency 
was not unnatur- 
ally overlooked 
in framing the 
Estimate, and 
do not think the 
remuneration 
extravagant.”’ It 
will be observed 
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body appointed : — 
to detect errors 
in the accounts 
of the public de- - 
partments and to visit with a cold and merciless censure 
all superfluous expenditure. They investigate the sums 
spent on Royal Palaces, on Parks, on Art and Science 
Buildings, on Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions, 
and so forth. Amongst other items submitted to them 
were the charges for ‘‘ Gaol, etc., at Ichang.”’ I am 





not quite sure that I know where Ichang is, but it has a} 


Chinese sound, and the inference that might naturally 


be drawn from this is confirmed by what follows in the | 


Report. 


With regard to this gaol, then, the Committee deliver 
themselves in the following terms:—‘‘ An excess of 
£120,’’ they say, “‘is explained as due to the cost of 
superintendence being greater than had been anticipated. 
In order to prevent bad workmanship, European Clerks 
of Works have to be employed to supervise the Chinese 
workmen. There is some difficulty in finding these 
superintendents, as ‘the Chinese persist in poisoning 
them.’’’ I pause here to condole with the super- 


THE RETREAT. 


TRAGEDY OF A TOURING COMPANY THAT “ FAILED TO ATTRACT.” 


that they express 
themselves in 
what I may call 
—— terms of expen- 
diture. Their feelings have been obviously touched, but 
duty compels them to confine themselves to the business 
committed to them. It is not for them to describe the 
sufferings or to deplore the fate of the supervisors; nor 
do they weigh heavily on the infernal persistence of the 
Chinese workmen in the habit of poisoning. The words, 
“not unnaturally,’’ so artfully introduced into their 
| Report, are, however, a sufficient indication that real 
sympathy may be found even in the breasts of a 
Committee of Public Accounts. 











The Senior Wranglers. 
Seria Bropetsxy. 

“Among his prizes are twenty-eight Cambridge open scholarships, 
the I.ebus and Members’ prizes, several firsts in the natural science 
tripos, and a number of wrang!erships extending over many years.” 

Manchester Guardian. 
A. W. Ippotsoy. 
“ He was a member of the Pembroke rowing iifteen.”—Daily Mail. 


‘* Fourteen, you ’re late,’’ as they say on the Cam. 
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SIXPENNY VOICES. 


(The Stenographer at the Sussex and Middlesex 
Match.) 
Who ’s next? 
Rant, I think. 
Rangi ’s next on the card. 
Good old Rawat. 


Jolly lucky Sussex winning the 
toss or we shouldn’t have seen 
RANJI. 


Here he comes. 

Is that Rang1? 

Yes, that’s Rana right enough. 

Good old Rangt. 

Is that Rangi? 
like him to me. 

That ’s not Rang. 

Not Ransi? Who is it, then? 

SIMMS. 

Stums? I thought it was Rangr. 

Number 5. H. L. Simms. I told 
you so. 

He ’s just like Kans used to be, 
anyway. 


Doesn't look quite 


(Mr. SIMMS survives an over or 80 
and is then clean bowled by 
MiGNon.) 

There, he ’s out. 


Got him. 

I thought he wouldn’t last long. 

Who ’s next? 

RANJI. 

Ranst’s next. 

RaANJI ’S coming now. 

I see they call him H.H. 
SAHIB. 

Is it JAM or JarM? 

Jam ’s good enough for me. 

(The Jam descends the Pavilion steps 
amid applause.) 

Here he is. 

Good old Rawat. 

Same old walk. Are you 
that ’s Rant? 

Looks fatter than he did. 

Good old Ranut. 

No mistake about Ranur this time. 

He ’s been putting on weight. 

Takes guard carefully, don’t he? 

No hurry about him. 

Look at him looking round. 
beggar. 
leg. 
(Micnon bowls an express 

which the Jam contemptuously | 
repudiates with a quivering 
blade.) 

Same old style. 

Best bat in England still. 

What an eye. 

Yes, and what a wrist. 

Getting fat, though. 

Yes, I read in the paper he ’s been 
putting on weight. 

Makes him very slow between the 
wickets. 

Used to be as quick as a deer and 
as graceful too. 


the Jam 


sure 


Artful 


Wants to see who’s on the 
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THE BULLYON-BOUND 
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ERMERES AT ASCOT. 








Vrs. B-B. “I pesparr or you, Joseru. THINK OF YOUR REFUSING TO BACK THE DUKES 
HORSE, AND TELLING THE DEAR DucCHESS THAT YOU'D PUT YOUR MONEY ON A HORRID OUTSIDER 
OWNED BY ANOTHER OUTSIDER!” 

Mr. B-B “ Sor ny, MY DEAR. Bur I ‘ap A TIP FROM A PAL IN THE KNOW, AND, AFTER ALL, I 
| WON MY MONEY. 

Mrs. B.-B. “ Tnatr’s No vse To us. Far BETTER HAVE LOST IN GOOD COMPANY.” 

There, they might have run two| No; he’s been putting on weight, 
easily. | that ’s what it is. 


Never mind, he ’s short of breath. 
He ’s been putting on weight, you 
know. 

Do you see what old {ANJI 'S | 
trying to do? He's trying to hit 
only fours or ones, so that he needn't 
run. Artful beggar. 

Yes, but he’s been 
weight. 

Not the 


is he? 


putting on 


slim fellow he used to be, 





Ought to have got three for that. 
All very well; but he ’s been put- 


| ting on weight. 


(Newcomers arrive.) 
Has Rana been in? 
Is that Rani? 
No, it can’t be. 
He ’s in now. 
Which end? 
At the Pavilion end. 
tanu1 ’s in at the Pavilion end. 
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That 's not Rani. 

Yes, it is; he’s been putting on 
weight. 

He used to look so graceful- just 
like a panther. 

That ’s why he 
suppose 

Yes, it’s his weight. He's been 
| putting on weight. 


runs so slowly, I 








There, they might have had that 
one easily. 
(An hour later.) 
tani 's got twenty. Not like his 
old form, is it? 
Ah, Rang ’s not so thin as he was. 
He ’s been putting on weight. 
(An hour later.) 
Vine ’s got fifty. He ’s only been 
in two hours and a half. 
Didn’t he touch that? 
I thought he did. 
So did I. 
No, it was a bye. 
How do you know? 
The scorer hasn't given it to VINE. 
I thought he touched it. 
I could have sworn he touched it. 
Didn't he touch it, then? 

Well, I thought he touched it. 
(Three or four hours later the 200 
goes up.) 

Two hundred. 
Why are they cheering so? It 
wasn't much of a hit. ; 
It's the two hundred. 
They ‘ve got two hundred. 
Ranaut will begin to hit now. 
Hulloa, a new ball. 
There 's the new ball. They have 
with the second hundred now. 
A new ball. 
They ‘ve got a new ball. 
The umpire threw them a new ball. 
(Newcomers arrive.) 
Has Ranat been in? 
He ’s in now. 
That ’s old Rawat. 
That! He's been putting on weight. 
Yes, he’s been putting on weight. 
Good old Rani, that’s why he 
didn't run that, I suppose. 
Yes, he 's been putting on weight. 
(And so on, until one prays for 
ear-flaps.) 


— 





A Remarkable Coincidence. 


To-day is the birthday anniversary of the 
Earl of Durham, born June 19, 1855; and also 
that of his twin brother, the Hon. F. W. Lambton, 
born June 19, 1855.” 

Ne weaatle Daily Chronicle 

Not only the same day, but the 
same year! 

The Religion of the Future has unfortu- 
The Mystic. 

We think that Mr. Syprey Buxton 
ought to be told about this. 


nately miscarried in the post.” 








RULE BRITANNIA. 


Wuew I looked at the programme 
of The Flag Lieutenant (by Major 
W. P. Drury and Leo Trevor) and 
read “‘ Richard Lascelles . . .. Mr. 
Cyril Maude,’’ I knew at once what 
the play would be about. For Dicks 
in fiction and drama (and probably, 
by this time, in real life) are always 
the same; gay, gallant, and mis- 
understood; particularly where the 
other sex is concerned. The course 
of true love never did run smooth 
with anybody called Dick. In this 
ease, however, Lady Hermione was 
a real sportsman, and promised te 





Mr. Cyril Maude (Lascelles) to Mr. Aubrey 
Smith (Thesiger). “I say, old man, don’t you 
stretch those clothes more than you can help. 
Remember, I've got to wear em.” 


stick to him; though I doubt if they 
would have been married had not the 
truth come out in the end. . . 

In the British camp in Crete, sur- 
rounded by howling Bashi-Bazouks, 
are Dick Lascelles, flag-lieutenant, 
and Bill Thesiger, major of marines. 
The ammunition is giving out, and 
unless a message can be got through 
io the Fleet the play is doomed. 
Bill conceives the idea of dressing up 
as a Bashi, and making his way to 
the telegraph office, whence a wire- 
less message can be sent asking for 
assistance. Just as he is starting, a 
spent bullet knocks him over, so 
Dick takes his place, and carries out 
the plan successfully. When he gets 
back (and he really does it very 
quickly—in about even time, I should 


think) Bill is up and conscious, but 
has completely lost his memory. 
Whereupon Dick decides—can you 
guess? yes, that’s right—to pre- 
tend that it was Bill who did the 
gallant deed. You see, Bill had been 
awfully good to him some years 
before (I can’t explain now), and, 
|after all, it was his idea; and he was 
‘in love with Mrs. Cameron, but 
'would not speak so long as he was 
only a poor and _ undistinguished 
major; and it really was sickening 
|luck to have been knocked over just 
when his chance had come. So the 
flag-lieutenant passes the honour and 
glory over to his friend, which, seeing 
|that his name was Dick, was no 
'more than I expected of him. 

| Of course, what everybody wanted 
_to know was, where was Dick Las- 
celles when Major Thesiger was mak- 
ling his gallant effort? Hiding, 
probably, the coward; or asleep in— 
what ’s the word?—-an embrasure. 
| There was some talk of a court- 
/martial, for Dick refused to give any 
|explanation. Luckily for Hermione 
the truth leaked out, and so all ended 
happily—even for Bill Thesiger; be- 
cause they decide never to let him 
\find out that he wasn’t the hero. 
|(Only five people knew the secret, 
and two of them were women, so it 
was quite safe; especially if the 
Admiral tells Violet when he marries 
her, as he is certain to). But what a 
splendid Dick it was! 

It is a great satisfaction to be able 
to congratulate Mr. MavupeE on a 
genuine success at last, particularly 
as it is with such a_ thoroughly 
British play. The Flag Lieutenant 
makes a most fascinating entertain- 
ment, full of thrills and laughs. The 
second Act, in the British camp at 
Candia, is the perfection of staging 
and playing. There is even a Bashi- 
Bazouk included. My knowledge of 
Bashi-Bazouks is limited to him, and 
I say unhesitatingly that he was the 
real thing. So, in fact, was every- 
body else. M. 











MUSICAL NOTES. 

| EncouraGep by the resounding suc- 
cess of the concert recently given by 
Miss ALys Lorratrne, at which the pro- 
gramme was exclusively drawn from 
the compositions of Royal musicians, 
Miss Hunter Turre is organizing a 
matinée, at which the performers 
without exception will be drawn from 
the ranks of the aristocracy. The 
‘clou of the entertainment un- 
\doubtedly will be the appearance on 
the platform of the young Duchess 
of FAKENHAM, who, though absolutely 
unable to distinguish ‘‘God Save 
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TRIALS OF A FISHERMAN.—NO. 5. 


Extracts from the Diary of a beginner.—“ JUST OFF TO COMMENOE TO TROLL FOR GREAT LAKE TROUT.” 
SUBSEQUENTLY ADMITTED THAT HE WAS THE CAR-DRIVER AND OCCASIONAL WAITER, AND HAD NEVER BEEN ON THE LOOH BEFORE!” 





(Later entry.) “ Hore, Boatman 





the King’’ from ‘‘ Pop goes the 
Weasel,’’ has most generously under- 
taken to play ‘‘ Whistling Rufus ”’ 
on the pianola. Another welcome 
contributor to the programme is 
Lady Daisy Fiupyer, who is unques- 
tionably the best lady player on the 
penny-whistle in Arlington Street. 
Lord ALDEBURGH has kindly promised 
to play the ‘‘ Chopsticks ’’ waltz 
with the Marchioness of PERIVALE; 
the Earl of Martaske will give a 
banjo solo, and the Baroness 
Buiow1tTz has generously undertaken 
to recite ‘‘ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade ’’ to an accompaniment of 


three tambourines played by the 
Hon. ErMynrrupeE, GLapys’ and 
Betty Buakeney, the charming 


daughters of Lord WINKLEMERE. 
The generous interest taken in the 
Ballet by the Prime MINISTER is, we 
learn on the best of authority, shared 
by several of his colleagues, with the 
result that the output of high-class 





GRANVILLE Bantock to write a new 
set of Kitchen Lancers; and Mr. 
AsquitH has approached Sir Epwarp 
EvGar with a view to his assisting 


the passage of the Licensing Bill by | 


composing a_ grand _ ‘l’emperance 
waltz under the title of ‘‘ Band of 
Hope and Glory.’’ Mr. 


introduction of the penny post with 
America, has invited Mr. Sousa to 
commemorate the event in a ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Post Office Two-Step.’’ 

The amenities of Tea on the 
Terrace, it is pleasant to hear, will 
be greatly enhanced by the establish. 
ment of a permanent café chantant, 
at which a Spotted Dalmatian Band 
will shortly make its début, together 
with a trained corps of Dervishes. 
The waitresses, when not engaged in 
handing or removing the teacups, 
will execute various suitable choreo- 
graphic evolutions—pavanes, sara- 
bands, demivoltes, semilunes, and 


dance music is going up by leaps and | caracoles—in which they are already 


bounds. Mr. Lwvuvu 


Harcourt, | being 


instructed by Miss Beir 


whose benevolent desire to provide|Cunarp, the esteemed Terpsichorean 


for the culinary needs of Members/of the 
of Parliament has so largely minis-| Harotp Cox and Lord Roserr Ceci | 


tered to the popularity of the present 
Cabinet, has commissioned Mr. 


Frivoli Music-Hall. 


vehemently opposed this humane 
innovation on the ground that it ill 


SYDNEY | 
Buxton, desirous of celebrating the | 


Mr. | 


consorted with the dignity of the 
|Mother of Parliaments, but their 
objections have been overruled as 
‘the “futile protests of belated and 
isolated fanatics,’’ to quote the noble 


‘and dignified phrase of the Premier. 


Outside Covent Garden, the dis- 
couragement of British composers is 
happily a thing of the past. At the 
Impress Hall, Mr. Joris BAMBERGER, 
perhaps the most brilliant of our 
native conductors, is to give a concert 
entirely devoted to the compositions 
of British musicians of the advanced 
school. The programme is not yet 
complete, but it will certainly include 
two symphonic poems, “ Huitzi 
lopochtli’’ and ‘‘ Chilpancingo,” 
from the patriotic pen of Mr. Quan- 
TOCK DE BANVILLE; a suite entitled 
‘** Haroun-al-Raschid,’’ introducing a 
set of variations on the Burmese 
National Anthem, by Mr. Franz 
| Joser Hoiuesrvck ; “‘ Konx Ompax,”’ 
an Eleusinian Mystery, by Mr. Kuno 
| MEYERSTEIN; and an elegiac ode, 
‘*The Death of Gluindalclitch,’’ for 
bass solo, chorus and orchestra 
(reinforced by sixteen contra-bass 
tubas), by Mr. ALeExanper Cuios, the 
illustrious Anglo-A®gean frorn Shore- 


ditch. 
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THE DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL. 


Enthusiastic Supporter 


\ND THEN, YOU SEE, YOU PRETEND Yot *RE GETTING UP AT THE USUAL 


TIME, AND YOU RE REALLY GETTING UP TWENTY MINUTES EARLIER.” 


Conacientious Ub jector 


“ On, BUT WOULDN'T THAT BE RATHER DECEITFUL?” 








WHAT TO DO WITH OUR 
GIRLS: 
THe Ipeau Lire. 

INTERVIEWED by a _ representative 
of the Eastminster Gazette, Miss 
ZittAH O’FiLanerty, the famous 
actress, has been giving her opinions 
as to the best career for a nice girl. 

‘‘ There are no two opinions,’’ said 
the charming lady ““ The only 
calling for a girl is the stage. As for 
its being overcrowded, that is absurd. 
It may be congested in London, but 
look at other parts of the world— 
Africa, Asia, Iceland, Nova Zembla. 
Wherever there is land there is the 
site for a theatre, and wherever there 


is a theatre there is need for 
actresses.”’ 

“‘It is a healthy life?’’ I said 
tentatively. 

‘Healthy? I should think so,”’ 
said the enthusiastic  histrion. 
‘““What is more healthy than 
washing, and look how often an 
actress has to wash. She must 
spread grease-paint and other stuff 
on her face continually, it is true; 
but think, she must also get it off. 
There 's hygiene for you! ”’ 

‘Fresh air?’’ I suggested. 

‘“‘ Fresh air is an exploded idea,”’ 
said Miss O’Fianerty. “‘ The 
healthiest persons are those con- 
nected with theatres, who live per- 
petually amid gas and heat and 





draughts. Who ever hears of an 
actress being ill? ’”’ 

** But is it good to be always pre- 
tending you are someone else?’’ I 
asked. 

““Good? It’s splendid. Show 
me a woman with any personality of 
her own. You can’t. The ordinary 
woman without a personality never 
gets one ; the actress assumes a dozen 
every year. What a life! Continu- 
ally depicting the emotions of other 
people. That’s living, if you like. 
If I had twenty daughters they should 
all be on the stage—acting, acting, 
acting: making sham love to this 
mummer and sham hate to that, and 
covered in rouge and powder, hunger- 
ing for applause. ‘That is the perfect 
life for a young girl.”’ 

**When should they begin? ”’ 

“As early as possible. They 
should be brought up to mimic every- 
one. That is the first step. Later 
can come music and singing and so 
forth. I began at thirteen, and my 
probation lasted ten years. I wish I 
had begun at three; for childhood 
and girlhood, what are they? A 
mere waste of genuineness.’’ 

** And they meet delightful people, 
of course? ’’ 

* Delightful. There are no such 
men as actors and staye-door loafers. 
The perfect companionship for young 
girls. But you must excuse me 
now. I have to go to rehearsal. I 
have been rehearsing since ten and 
shall not be free till one in the morn- 
ing. Good afternoon.’’ 





“The Automobile Club has hit on a nove) 
method of permanently celebrating the under- 
standing between the French nation and our- 
selves by the erection of ‘ Entente Cordiale’ 
sign-posts on the roads leading from London 
to Dover and Folkestone. The posts are to be 
painted and lettered in the French national 
colours—red, white, and blue.” 

Manchester Courier. 


Not to be outdone in courtesy our 
Gallic friends have decided to paint 
the sign-posts from Calais to Paris 
with the English national colours— 
red, white and blue. 





“The rate of letter postage to the United 
States will be a penny per ounce instead of 
twopence-halfpenny as at present—a reduction 
of 150 per cent.” : : 

The Manchester Evening News. 

This is one of those little homely 
touches that makes us bitterly regret 
the coming abolition of the Senior 
Wranglership. 





“ALIBI DISBELIEVED.” 
“ Evening News” Headline. 
You can never trust these 
Egyptians. 
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THE MILITANT SEX. 


Mr. Hatpaye (thinking Territorially). “AH! IF ONLY I COULD GET THE MEN TO COME 
FORWARD LIKE THAT!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExtTracTep From THE Diary or Tony, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, June 
15.—After patient, not unfriendly, 
observation, the MemMBeR FoR SARK 
has come to the conclusion that the 
sitting House of Commons is the 
dullest he has known in an experi- 
ence of thirty-eight years. The more 
grateful, therefore, for flash of 
humour that to-day varied the dull 
grey surface. 

Second reading of Old Age Pension 
being moved, Harotp Cox submitted 
an amendment, and Lord Rosert 
CeciL seconded it! 

‘“*The two anarchist leaders,’’ 
Lioyp-GEorGE described them. Had 
positions been reversed, the implac- 
able Tory aristocrat moving the 
amendment and the extreme Radical 
seconding it, situation would have 
been sufficiently piquant. As _ it 
stood it was exquisite. 

During brief period that has 
elapsed since Harotp Cox descended 
from the Press Gallery and by favour 
of shrewd electors of Preston took his 
place on floor of House, he has by 
sheer merit established a foremost 
position amongst private Members. 
Has not had many competitors in 
the race. The new Parliament not 
fruitful of rising men. The Treasury 
Bench the only one that maintains 
the high level of debating power. 

Unaided by wealth, family connec- 
tions or personal interest, Hanoip 
Cox, midway through his third ses- 
sion, has attained the enviable dis- 
tinction of commanding attention ir 
both political camps. True, he has 
formed the habit, attractive in debate. 
of frankly criticising the policy and 
practice of the Government under 
whose flag he is ranged. Such 
ebullitions certain to be applauded 
from benches opposite. It is the 
commonest device of political adven. 
turers from the days of Dizzy down- 
ward. Haroxtp Cox enjoys the ines- 
timable advantage of having con 
vinced the House that when, as to- 
night, he differs from his esteemed 
leaders, he is actuated by purely 
conscientious motives, that truth and 
honesty compel him, at whatever 
sacrifice of personal predilection, to 
speak outright. 

This a recommendation irresistible 
to House of Commons. Its price is 
above the rubies of eloquence or 
debating skill. Cox adds to it 
evidence that, whether right or 
wrong in his deductions, he is 
thoroughly master of his subject, 
is able to present his argument in 
lucid form, here and there illu- 
mined by flashes of quiet humour. 











“Tae Two Anarcuist Leapers’ 


In THEIR Boms-Factory 


Lord R-b-rt C-c-l and Mr. H-r-ld C-x as seen by Mr. Lloyd-George during the debate on Old- 
Age Pensions, which might almost have been described as ‘‘ Cox et preterea Cecil.’ 


Business done.—Second reading | 
of Old Age Pensious moved. 

Tuesday.—Amendment to Old 
Age Pensions Bill rejected by 
rattling majority of 388. Only 29 
Members, Unionists all but one, 
followed ‘‘the anarchist leaders’ 
into the Lobby. Prince Artuur at 
his best. Approved principle of 
the Bill; denounced the Govern- 
ment scheme; abstained from 
voting in the division. His sympa- 
thies, always broad, went out to 
LiLoyD-GEORGE in the depressing cir- 
cumstances of the hour. Having 
charge of a Budget he had not 
devised, here he was piloting a Bill 
for whose paternity he was not re- 
sponsible. 

‘‘An embarrassed stepmother,’ 
Prince Arruur described him. 

Laying aside political prejudices 
and partisan asperities, his generous 
heart evpressed full sympathy with 
the hapless CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excuequer. Slave to the stronger 
will of the Premier, he had this mis- 
taken measure foisted upon him. He 
did not like it; was fully alive to its 
frailties and its imperfections; did 
not know where he was to get the 
money needed for administering the 
scheme it involved. Nor was he 
quite clear as to its precise amount, | 


Was it to be six million or seven 
million and a half? 

On this point Prince Artnur 
earlier had his own _ tribulation. 
Earl Percy, with the cocksureness 
that pertains to middle-age youth, 
revelled in a mass of figures. Pulled 
up by the practical-minded Premier, 
he hesitated. 

‘““My impression is,’’ he said, 
‘that the CHANCELLOR oF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER announced that in view of 
the changes he proposed to make in 
the Bill we must be prepared for an 
immediate cost of at least seven and 
a half million.’’ 

**The exact contrary,”’ said the 
PREMIER grimly. 

What is “‘ the exact contrary ’’ of 
seven million and a half? Percy in 
bewilderment turned to his nearest 
neighbour on Front Opposition 
Bench. It chanced to be Prince 
Artuur. Now if there is one thing 
he ungovernably hates it is to have 
to grapple with facts or figures, 
particularly figures. And what a 
problem this was to have suddenly 
sprung upon one! 

‘Seven million and a half,’’ in- 
sisted Percy. 

‘“*The exact contrary,’’ said the 
PREMIER. 


“What do you think? asked 
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Percy, turning in bewilderment on 
his Chief. 

‘ Precisely,’’ said Prince Artuvr, 
nodding his head with air of con- 
viction that carried the point. 

That happened two hours ago. 
Memory of the plight into which 
he had been inconsiderately plunged 
by the appeal of his colleague was 
still with him, and softened his heart 
towards the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 


Business done Second reading 


of Old Age Pensions Bill carried 
without a division. 
House of Commons, Friday. - 


Catucart Wason finds the advant- 
ages of six feet nine and three- 


quarter height, with breadth in 
proportion, have their drawbacks. 


For example, when he steps out into 
Palace Yard and looks about for a 
hansom, the drivers with one accord 
find engrossing attraction on tbs 
other side of the Square. As for a 
four-wheeler, since on Budget night 
two years ago he stuck in the 
doorway of No. 17,451, and withdrew 
only when assisted with crowbars, 
they are taboo. He finds most con- 
venient way of taking fresh air is to 
hire a Road Car ‘bus all to aay 
on Sunday afternoons and drive 
Kew and back. Even then he n 
annoyed by the conductor, who, ¢ 
various stages of the journey, eee 
mindedly offers him blue tickets, 
price 2d., whereas the fare for a 
single person is a penny. 





Mr. Th-d-re T-yl-r passes in front of Mr. W-s-n 
without obstructing the vision of that Co lossus. 





Hatpane’s Own 


These things by the way. 





dent happened just now which goes | 
some way to redress the balance. 
of Among unwritten laws of the House 
is one that forbids a Member to 
pass between an hon. gentleman on 
his legs and the Speaker whom he 
is addressing. Catucart Wason, 
standing by corner seat 
gangway, was in this attitude when 
‘THEODORE 
mind engrossed with a statistical 
problem that he proposes to submit 
to Royal Society, of which he is a 
shining light, he passed between 
Wason and the Chair, as he made 
his way up the gangway towards 
his seat. 

This an opportunity the House 
never neglects. From both sides 
there rose a roar of angry rebuke that 
could not have been fiercer had 
Tayior picked the Orkney Member's | 
pocket as he passed. From his full 
height, drawn up to address the 
Chair, Wason was ignorant of what | 

or rather who—had passed. So 
Beachy Head fronting France does | 





the waves at its feet. What had he 
done or said to account for this storm 
of obloquy? He turned round with 


enquiring glance, reassured only 
when Member sitting near whispered 
explanation. 


Meanwhile Tueopore Taytor, safe 
in his seat below gangway, took off 
his spectacles, breathed hard upon 





_| polished them with his pocket-hand- | 
' kerchief. 


An inci- | 


below the | 


Taytor strolled in. His | 


not see the fishing boats skimming | 


them a thanksgiving for escape, and | ‘ 





(MORE OR Less) Movntep “ StrarHaNncers.” 
“The overlapping of three men to one horse had a most serious effect... . 


(Rt. Hon. George Wyndham's speech on the Territorial Cavalry.) 


Business done.—-Group of small 
Government Bills. advanced a stage. 





| RHAPSODY IN THREE FLATS. 
Sue had a name; that name was Bee. 
I loved the girl and she loved me. 


I put my bowler on my head 
And called upon her. *‘ Ber,’’ I said, 


‘ Believe me when I briefly state 
My love for you is very great. 


” 


It is, moreover, quite sincere. 
‘“Same,”’ said the simple maiden 
** here.”’ 
i‘‘ If that’s the 
man’s 
First duty is to book the banns.”’ 


‘“* But stop,’ 
fast; 
I promised James on Monday last. 


sé 


sase,’’ I said, a 


, 


she cried, “‘ you go too 


He said: ‘I’ve liked you all my life; 
You 'd better come and be my wife. 


You ‘ll find the 
good.’ 
I’m almost sure I said I would.’ 


living plain but 


‘Though I refuse to call him names, 
| I’m very cross,’’ said I, ‘*‘ with James. 
It shows what sort of man he is 

To go and carry on like thiz. 

To come and interfere like this 
Proves what a tactless man he iss.’’ 


That ’s not the half of what I said, 
So BEATRICE married me instead. 


‘What course,’’ you ask, “did 
JAMES pursue? ” 
| What has that got to do with you? 
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.“ A T last,” said Mr. Puncn, “I have the pleasure of meeting you. I know your name so well, but this is the first time 
A [ have been able to put a face to it.” And he shook England's Dramatist warmly by the hand. 

he went on, “ you have twenty-three plays running in London just now, I think?” 

“Twenty-four,” said the Dramatist modestly. 

“You must be a man of many parts,” hazarded Mr. Puscn. 

“ Well, of course I o 

“There are one or two things about which I should like to talk to you. 

programmes, hoardings, and—if you will forgive me for mentioning it 

quite well.” 


* You are very kind,” said England's Dramatist. 


‘**Let me see,” 


I have seen your name so often on 
motor-omnibuses, that I feel | know you 


“A playwright,” continued the Sage, “ particularly a twenty-fourth playwright, must have a great knowledge of 
affairs. Also, by long practice, he must have achieved the art of projecting himself into the personality of others. ‘Tell 
me, then, what do you think of the new fashion in women’s dress ?” 

“ Woman,” said the Dramatist, “is cutting off her petticoats to increase her hats.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Puncu gently, “ but I was not for the moment addressing Mr. Somerser Mavonam, the 
brilliant epigrammatist, but one of his many heroines. I wish for an expert opinion.” 

‘Then I may tell you in confidence that there is very little in it.”’ 

“So I rather gathered. As Father Bernarp Mavcuam, then, it might be your duty to——” 

“ You misunderstand. I mean that there is little chance of the fashion being adopted to any extent. We pretend 
in the Press that it will, just as we pretend that everybody calls the Exhibition the White City. But nobody does call 
it that, of course.” 

‘You are speaking now as ALFRED MavcHamswortn ?” 


“ Rather as the Maugham in the Street. 


queried Mr. Puncn. 
And I say that I do not do and think things just because my ha’penny 
paper tells me that I do.” 


“A very proper spirit. By the way, I must congratulate you on the advance the Exhibition has made since it 
first opened.” 
Mr. Maveuamrt Kirarry bowed. 


“Let us hope now that England will do herself justice in the Olympic Games. 


And that reminds me. What is 
your opinion of Australia’s refusal to take part in the ‘Triangular Test Matches ?” 
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We hear frequently that these matches 
but Australia, 


‘* Briefly,” said the Maugham Sahib of Nawawacar, “that it is unsporting. 
help to keep the Empire together, and we have been told that you cannot have Empire without sacrifice ; 
all through, seems to keep her eye fixed firmly on the main chance.” 

“It is evident,” said Mr. Ponca severely, “that you are speaking now as a Radical Maughamber, and it is therefore 
my painful duty to call you a Little Englander.” 

‘“ Why not tell me to stay at home and mind the baby ?"’ asked England's Suffragist scornfully. 

‘My dear Maughdam,” said Mr. Puncn, raising his hat, “I should not tell you to do anything so ridiculous.” 

“ Women are as good as men,” suggested Lady Henry Somerset Mave HAM. 

“ You will never get me to admit,” said the Sage, bowing gallantly, “that they are no better than men. Yet it 
is still possible to feel that they are not such good citizens, that they cannot take such a wide view of affairs, and that 
their logical sense is not quite so prominent. However, we shall do no good by arguing. Let me, instead, take the 
opinion of Miss Mavenam ALLAN on another question. At what precise moment does a Watch Committee decide to 
prohibit a performance? At the moment when it is shocked, or at the moment when it realises that it ought to be 
shocked ?”’ 

‘The Manchester Watch Committee is quite right,” 

“Dear, dear,” said Mr. Poncn, “I beg your pardon. 
feel more at home with your male characters.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Mr. Somerser Mavonam, “I am tired of them all.” 

“In that case I shall address you as yourself, and ask you, What do you think of the Saaxspeare Memaugham— 
Memorial es 

‘You make it rather difficult for me,” he 
plays on in London at the present time. 

“1 see,” said Mr. be xen. ‘ You think prolificacy rather than genius should be rewarded ; and no doubt there 
s something to be said for that. But what if genius itself were prolific? Iam thinking now of one whose total output 


said Mrs. Mavonamiston Cuant firmly. 
Shall we—er—leave the ladies for a moment? 


I think I 


said. ‘“ _I—er—well .. Well, it’s like this. Smaxspeare has no 


is rapidly approaching a century-and-a-half of volumes, and iden wit, humour, geniality, kindliness and——” Here 
he said several things which modesty forbids him to say again. ‘“ Where, you ask, is such a man to be found? Where 


” 


Nay, more, I will—— 


can the results of his genius be obtained ? I will tell you. ; 
Street. ‘“ Because I know quite well what ’s coming next. 


“1 don’t mind if you do,” said the Maugham in the 
You 're going to give me your jolly old 


One Bundred and Chirty- Fourth Volume. 
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